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ABSTRACT . ' ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

^ . Presenting an hi;storical re.view of .A|,erican Indian 
educationr this document iijcludes the" following: (1) Jntroducti'on 
(identifies t;he educational anthropologist as one who investigates 
the -learner's and the educator • s ^cultural orieiitation, tp better 
facilitate tit^: .continuity of Educational content* and method); (2) 
Definition (itfc Terms (culture^ anthropology^ and education); (3)' - 
Hi;fftorical4Biackgroaiid to Indian Education (thq in4ti,al philosophy of 
assimilation and the general Allotment Act; the t|»rning point in 
Indian e|ucation via Jthe Heriam Report .of 1928 and the Indian 
Reorganization ActQ>jff 1934; the reactionary movem^ent of the<| 1950*s 
a,ttd the Federal Termination Act; and the activities stimulated by the 
"War on 'Poverty" in the 1960«s); (U) Indian Educationrt 1965 to the 
Present (the Equal Opportunity ^ct of 19^4;, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965; tEe Indian Edacatipn Act of 1972; 
the Coleman Report bf 1961^ and the concepts of cultural alienation , 
and middle cl^ass values; the HacLean Review of 1972 and the 
statistics of deprivation; the role of the Bureau'of Indian Affairs); 
(5) Cultural Identity In Representative Ip^ian Groups (Hopi and 
Papago) ; (6) ^Anthropology and Indian»Education»; (7) Conclusion 
(anthropolcfgical concepts should be included in. all curricula to a 
far gi;eater degree), (JC) • . 
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The most recent of the social sciences to Concern, itself with 

the field of education is anthropology. In I968 members of the American 

'? ' ■ * » ■ . " ' ■ 

Anthrogologiy Association formed the Council on Anthr.ojJolov;y and Sduca.tion,- 

This group was concerned with the application of anthropological concepts 
and methods to the study of the educational process, Goncu]p?ently , de- 
partments of education and anthropology respectively began to offer courses 
for the training of educational anthropologists. The r^role of th6 educa- 
tional anthropologist is to -investigate the orientation of transmitter 
and learner (35«519). Iri addition to this he reviews the content and 
meihod of the transmission to test for continuity and discontinuity 
within and between cultural groups, j, . 

; ' • » ■ . ' ' 

Educators as well as many otHer^haye tended to' view education 
narrowly. This is, they aire accustoned tq. viewing education as an in- • 
stitutional outcome such as the results from attending a school, Anthrc- . 
pologis'ts, on the other hand, have viewed .educa^tion as being synomymous^ 
with enculturation or the process by which an Individual learns his own 
cuiture (355520), The later view, of lourse, being more appropriate to ^ 
simple societies rather than complex ones. The concern of educational 
anthropologists is the process by which children become adults^and the 
cultural defltiition of adulthood. The. basis for the field of anthropo- 
logy' derives from the culture concept arid inevitably permeates the field . 
of educational anthropology, ' ^ , 

-1- ' . 



CULTUB5 - , ' . 

/ . ' - ■ • 

Culture was first defined in 1371 by Edward B, Tylor, th4 f?]Lther 
of modem , anthropology (ltll3)(l5jl3) His definition of culture has 
been generally accepted , for over- half a century as tlmt "complex whole 

which incfludes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other 

,\ " 

■ . f ■ 

capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society," The 
^tiransmLssion of culture is de^ndent upon an understanding of* it which 

the niodern educator cannot afford to neglect, Educational institutions 

V 

of the twent^ieth century are the products of seve'ral^ centuries of cul- . 
txiral growth, ' There is. also evidence that culture has controlled to a 
■ ■consicierable degreS ^the'-developm^ent of educational patterns, . 



^ 

^ Kn0lXer-(lOf^) simplifies his definition of culture by saying. 



■^hat ii> i's "all the ways of life that have b^en evolved by men in society, 

1 • ■/ ' . 

In any particular' culture this includes the total shared way of life of. 

, • . 1 -. . - ' ^ ' 

a given people. This encompasses their modes of thinking as well as 

•■ . 

act-^ng and feeling which axe expressed In religion, law, language, art^ 
and cus-^cm. The material products- are such things as. houses, clothes, 
and tools. Another dimension/ to culture is that it can be regarded as 
the learned and shared behavior (thoughts, acts, feelings) of a certain 
people together with their artifacts^ Behavior is learned in the sense 
that ,lt is transmitted socially rather than genetically, 'The behaviors^ 
are shared in that they are practiced by part or all of the populatron, 
An individual- is bom into an existing culture and ^theref ore is in- 
doctrinated to accept the moral values of that culture (36t^), 



AhfTHT^OPOLCGY ' . . 

■ I ' ■ 

' I , ■ 

ArfthropoloQT is tho study of man and his ways of living. The 

V suWivisions of anthropology are physical anthropology, cultural anthro- 

^ology, archa<^ology , and anthropological linguistics; These are all' 

Interconnected aspects of man. The phjfeical anthropologist is concerned 

with manias a biological phenonena"- in relation to his present tiological 

characteristics and the way he "is divided into pop*uMtions and^ races. 

The cultural anthropolo^rist deals with the developing of human 'behavioral 

patterns into a distinctive way of life. The study of ancient cultures 

is the concern of the archaeologist, ..The scientific study and analysis 

of languages in relation to man's behavior is within the province of the 

anthropological linguist. ' . , 

\ . .. • 

Three hallmarks of- good anthropology are suggested by -Fiacfarlane 

e 

(381I5), First, anthjropology denies that the physical backgrourid', econo- 
mlc situation or structure of the brain is a determining variable for 
thoughts and behavior. It recognized that these things are mutually in- 
fluential rather than deterministic. Second, both actions and ideas can 
be explained by their present functions rather than seeing the roots of 
actions and thoughts in random pa.st events. Third, anthropology recogni- 
sses'the need for an "imaginative leap" that will allow an inside view of 

the ways of life and' thought of another people through examination of 

• - -1 ^ 

fuiiiamental matters, . 

' if' ^ ' ■ ■■. : ■ ' '■• ■ ' 

?| "Culture," to the anthropologist, means a complete" way of life 



llftftluding all patte 



s of behavior necessciry to maintaining the existence 



of a community. The .basic ^ types of patterns are a language, an economic 
system, a family system, 'an education system, as well as a Set of values 
and beliefs. In each individual Vjommunity the various patterns all fit 
together into an integrated whole called a "culture." Each part*of the 
total pattern contributes to community maintenance and ho individual 



part can be changed without changing the whole (32i^3).- 

Anthropology is responsible for contribuiiing the concej)t of 
♦•culture" Vhich vieW man as bsingiphap^d by hi& institutions and his 
groups through values and\deals (^i512). Values are the prin^Jiples of 
a culture and be considered permanent and relative. Through*' eSu- 
catlpn, values may be recognized for' what they are, SoAicators become 
the agents of interaction in pfbmoting 1:he acceptatice of valiie^ which 
may lead to establistoent of a better soci^ety in which to live, A 
otfTEureles^ individual , with satisfied biological, emotionless, and 
social needs cannot be produced. However, as an individual grows he 
can inake choices to continue to ae<|ept the system or become an active 
agent seeking modif i/:ation. Thus,, the real value of anthropology is 
that it demonstrates possible alternative solutions to social problem?. 

( ■ ■ 

All civilized and primitive cultures Vin existance practice 
education (1:99). It is a way of perpetuacting and, improving the self; 
Common denominators in all Cultures are teaching and. learning with an 
emphasis upon subject matter. This *b a 'way of providing training 
necessary to survival and welfare. Rules and' regulations by which a 
culture carties on life' activities must be learned. 



■ ) 
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EDUCATION ^ O / ' 



I 



^ The relationship between education arid th^-^^^udy of^~ht|Ran behavior 

began in classical Greece. Educationpwas considered to be the pripary 
V human' activity which was believed to be^he source of all rational behav- 
ior. Through^time, socialichan^^'aM technological development have 
altered man's view of human fiature and his reliance on education. There 
are present proposals to, strive toward perfection 4-^ all men everywtjere 
(9»l6). However, it might be well to^ Biote that in earlier times, jthe 
Greek and Roman aims. of education included an emphasis upon education for 
Christian salvation (2:5)(3j107) . This later idea can be taken as a 
striving for perfection since this was one goal of the Christian ethic, 

A new conceptual model for studying education as a system rather 
than. as a field has developed in eacJ^iC the behavior^, sciences. In 
psycholog^. it has'' been the study /of the raLiid. In sociology it has Befen 
of^ 



the^^tudi/^^ of^social behavior. In anthrapology, it has been the . study bf . 
man. This laiLer has beeti primarily since World' War II. Education- as 
behavior should be viewed as a product of the social order 'and a part of 
institutiooarl structure. * Education should*be further seen as a ijieaningful 

: : - ■ 

whole with interdependent parts. A school system should .be considered as 
a totality in beliefs and practi<^3 to understand its functions and assess 
*the Values (9:23). ^ ' 

. * • i ^ 

Ekiucation is a continuous process by which socieliies- perpetuate ^ 

thei3? culture (li^6). This is a lifelong process and therefore not 

' ' ' • - . . ' ■ : . . • 

limited to any particular age .group as once thought: ^ There are growing * 



8 ' 



contribuiions that anthropology makes to education; These include in- ^ . 
fojnnal as well as formal aspects of thfe transmission of , knowledge , . ^ ^ 
attitudes, and values inherent in any system structure of peoples.^ 
Anthropolo^ has become a part of 'professional teacher training, cross- ^ 
cultural coniT?arlsons of educational systems, ^c6mi)axative or international 
education, educational admini'strative training as wetl as a focu3 on the 
methods and. concepts in educational research. 

LandeS (ll-:299) supports a broad view similar to lanni, in that, 
she considers education as the indispensable means of' continuing an ^ 

ortierdi social existence.^ Quillen (I615O) states that education 'is a 

^ . • * ' ^' . ■ 

cultural process and instrument through which cultures perpe;feuate ytheir.selves, 

however, he .further comments that some confusion exists as to the meaning. 

\ ■ 

of and the proper role ^of 'the school in a culture. In American culture,^ ^ 
the school is only one . educative agency. 'Jhe family, church, organi'zations , 
and mass media play -important rojes in. the educaton of individuals. An 
over-all objective of the school is defined by a description of the be- 
havior of the ideal' citizen. . " * % ' 

The social* anthropolpgis^t studiis the total behavior .of men^arvi^ - 
^^th^'reby sees education as a group's formal guidance of .its people into its 
ancestral traditions. Again, it is' well to note^ that there Is a growing ^ 
awareness .'among educators that ceri^in aspe^ts^ of anthropolog^r hold im- 
portant implications for educai^on. Aspects connect^ed with cultural trans- 
mission and personality formation have a direct, meaningful; a^d practical 
, value to the edifc^tor; He must r^^on with the j[act that one culture's ^ 
comiminication does not reach anqtheT culture without. speciaS^ tools^^^^'^^ 
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HISTORICAL BAGK^.RGITO t\ I?rjTAN EDi:GATTd»r 

4 

During the'ye^s from 1^70 to 1920 some of the worst ab.uses 

♦ 

were 'evident in regard to the admi^pistration of Indian affairs. The 

Ipdiarv • •. ' " • . 

• ■ • . • ■ . ' - ' ' ' J 

- - - - was denied the vote^ ■ . 

- - - - was Drohibitad from practicing his own relisriorv, . 

s ■ 

- - - - was discouraged in n^anagement of community- affairs, 

- needed a pass to leave the ''re3ervation, • - ^ ^ 
" C *-'*'^ildren. were removed to boarding schools, ^ . ^ 

- - -I ^ bureau personnel turnover 'was' rapid. . ' . 
As Witt (22:57) points out*,, "the United States aovernment is" obligated 
to provide education' foy its Indian citizens by virtue of • almost every 
treaty which it consummated with the Indian l^ribes sinde colonial times," 
The real fact is that the educational provisions in treaties were almost 
totally ignored by the government. This responsibility was. handed over"* 
in* earlier times to missionaries and anyone who was inspired. 



\ The philanthropic , idea ^in the 19th century was that the only hope 
for. the Indian was social and cultural assimilation into white society 
{I2i38). . The "Indian problem*^, played a prominent role in governmental 
activities. 'The major purjji^ses at that. time were to "delstroy Indian ^ ' 

cul-ture" and "oivilize^the Indian/' Early methods in dealing with -the ' . 

' ^ ■■ ■ 

^ -i . ■ - ■ 

Indian were 'cruel and tyranni'cal. -The Indian was fegim^nte^ and forbidden 

■ « to ' 

to speak his native tpngue while teachers tended to be harsh, unsympathetic, 
^nd ptinitive (27il)" / . ' ' 



itf ' 



Ik 



In Arizona, Federal schools fof the Indiari on reservations • 

were first developed between 1969 and 1875 (27:2). The first boardinr; 

schoor was built in 1879 in the Territory' of the Colorado River Indian 

■ . ^ . . ■ / 

Reservation. In l88ff, the first of f^reservation school was bui€.t in^ 

^J^udfeon with Federal funds. This was bpera-ted by the Home Hissi-on Boardr 

of the Presbyterian Church.^ During the late ISPO'S inanjr religious de- 

nominations contributed to Indian education, especially tljat of ^the 

Apache, N^vkjo, Pima, and the Papago. These religious groups' i^hcluded 

the Lutherans, Episcopalians, Presbyteri^ins, Mennonites, Catholics,- and 

the Seventh ^Day Adventists- (27s3) . * • . 

The General Allotment Act of 1887 v?as designed to alleviate 
the Indian problem byt in actuality it failjsd to do so (12:39). Eacli " 
family was to receive thgir^ ovm parcel of land consisting of 180 actes 
under this act. In this way it was expected .that within one generation , 
the Indians could be assimilated in-Co the white rural population as 

9!, V 

private land^owners. As it turned out, the Indians were^not adequately 

CP. ' ' - " 

informed nor technically prepared for managing farms. ' In addition to*^ 
this, subsistence farming was .being replaced b^ la^j^ge scale single crop 
!^ enterprises at -that time. * \ ^ 

*In 1889, the General AlloimeYit Act^was amended -thus and resulting 
in the alienation of Indian- lands at a rapid pa®e. Further, the syiT|- 
-bolio^end of India^n freedom came with/the now *h%stoi;ic massacre at 
Wounded Knee on December ?9, 1890. This, among '^'o the r things, producec 
internal tril?al schisms with detribalization,- demoralization, and^ 
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A- ^ ^ 



' .• . \ » ,■■•- . , . ... 

. ■ . < . ■ • ' v • ' ... f -9- ;,. . 

dislntegriation. (^Political deuvelopment among" tribes for- the most par* 
- . ^ was irihibited- due^'to the ^prlori'ty. of Continued exisWnbe, One ,exceptioor. ^ 
• however, to" this was the confederacy established by^^the-F Ive- Givili^'zed - . 

' 'Tribes of Oklahoma (cherokee, Semlpole, Chickasaw*, Greek,, an4 Ghojtaw) . ' r 

The aim of this jconsolidation was to^j^reate a separate, JndTian state at 
\ ' the time Oklahoma was admitted^ tb the Union in 190?^ however, thls"^ fay.ed. 

The Burke Act of 1907 amended the Geqeral Allptment Act to r»ro- " 
t^ct th^ Indians frotn farther *land losses. This JtiaS been referred to by^ 

\ ^ . V » ^ - ' ^ , ■ ^'^">- - ■ 

' r- / * Witt (22:57^. as the first 'federal steif toward improving the lot ^qf^ the 

^ . - * ' - »• ^ 

t ■ ' • • * ... 

Indians.. Ifi 1910 r a mediM.1 dj^^sidn was establishe4 as a part .of the • 

' ^ - ' / # ' ^ "/ '^-"^ . j^' 

• Bureau ^f Indian Affairs. ' Thousands^^fL Indians enlisted during vfpr Id* - 

* ^' .War I alt^hough they^wei% not subjeg't to the, draft. In 1|?23, a non- 

^ , p2^ofessional Committee of One Hundreff were appointed bjr the Secre'ta'iy . ^ 

."J ^ of/ the IrtteriQr .to investigate! Indian probleijis.. The American Indian * * 

% « Defense Association* (john^ Collier* s) was established 1^^p92^ to protest' , 

■ •/ . ^ ' ' ^" . U*. • ; , 

* " the taking ^f Piieblo land;^ through pa^sage^ of the .Bursum BjLll, ^ Publi^ty , 



from this brought about rising ^xxhl^cm^^^^^ whirh 'culnlinated in 'the 
Curtis Act of 192^*- whicft allowed ^ ci^zenship to all Ameri^tan Indians 

not yet enftenchised. With'^his act came the tedera^l/^riyile^ige to vb. 

"^^""^ ' * ■ ■ ' * • . . • 

and hold, public office. ^ * . * 



THE TtfflNING POINT IN INDIAN EDUCATION 

— ■ — ^ — : nzir 




' * The ' Meriam ""R^ort of 1928 g^w put of^ a study commissioned V 
the J^epartment of the interior iti i926 to survey IndLian schools and 
.communities -fetoougbout the United States. The Bl^oarding, schools atl 



V 



this time were being 'highly critized as having inadequately qualified . 
personne!)L, lovr pay^ pQor working conditionG, overcT?OTirded facilities, and 

' I ■ ■ ' ' ^ ' ■ 

poor health conditions suah as malnutrition and communicable diseases, 

\ ^ <^ \ / • 

The majbr recomme'ndation of t[ie report vras an educational, philosophy 

which would prepare^-^Jaf Indian "to control and ciirect his own lifev 

whether he preferx^d to remain on the reservation or enter the "pip-*^ 

vailing: civilization" (i3:17)r ' , 

In ^19^8;also, President Hoover appointed Charles J. Rhodes 
aSj,GommiSsioner of Indian Affairs with the designated »task of accel- * 
erating the assimilation of Indians ^into the ^general society (22j59).^ 
The Meriam. Report reconir.en(Jations were not inplemented at this time 
""as off icial pollTcy due^ to the new task-^which involved expansion of 
governmental services in^hie areas of,heal?th, education, and welfare^ 
Howevet, the Allotment Act was officially abandoned, tV\e BIA personnel 
impi'o\pd, and advances were made in school constructioRr It was not 
until post World War II that tha major change in educational philosophy 

for the Indian was brought about by an enlightened BIA administration • 

, • * / ' ^ 

' tinder the Rhoads--Scattergood administration (13:1?) . 
"COLiBlR EDUCATIONAL POLICY" ' , ' 

John .Collier served as Indian Commissioner of the^ United Staies 

^ ' ' . ■ , . . • ^ ' ■ 

" ■■ . ■ . • ' " ■■ ■ ' . . -A ■ ^' • 

from 1933 "to 1^5. He stood for implementing the recommendations of the, 

Meriam Report. The Indian Reorganisation Act (Howain^LVrfheeler) of '193^ 

bi;ought about loosening of rigid control in education policies and pro- ' 

cecJures. This act became I<nown'as the "Collier Educational Policy," the 



alms of which were^ I 

' l) to give the Indian increased participation in. school prograr;s, 

« 

°2) to modify the curriculum 'tovfard suiting the needs of the Indian, 

3) to encourage pride in racial accomplishmehf and* culture among 
the -Indians the-mselves, and " ^ 

4) to provide teachers irf the Indian service with special training 

« ' ' 

t6 enable them tjcf^Tjetter understand the Indians .they were 

% ' , 

^ teaching, , 

The off -reservation school was to "be abolisHet^- in fivor of day schools ' 
nearer 'the Indian hor.es. There were many provisions of the act cut the 
most lasting one was the establishment of tribal 'jovemrrents and corpora- 
tions by charter. A total of 189 tribes (129,750 Indians) voted to a*ccept 

this provision of the act and ?? tribes (86,365 Indians) 3f.3&jected it 
* - • ' * « — 

(22:59), Thus, another step vjas taken, in improving Indian affairs, 

. - ' \ ' . ■ ■ r ■ . . " 

During the pact World War II era^ there was a partial return of 

'tbe evils f rom ^t)ie f re-Collier days under the Federal Termination Act,^ 

however, this 'was temporary. Since 19^5, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 

has encouraged^ Indian attendance in public scliools. Therefore, this is 

seen as a shift of fgsponsibility for ^Indian' educatigp, on the part of 

the giA, fp:om Federal \o stkte authority. This is an additional step in 

the process of freeing the Indian from govermnent control toward making 

him self-supporting; 

During the first session of the 83rd Congress of 1953. ^he con- ^ 
« 

, troversial te^gnination policy can>g about. In part, it read - It 

is the* policy of Congress, as rapidly a's possible, to make fhe Indians 
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■V. . ^ _ 

within the territorial Jimits of the United States subject to the sane 

lalJs and entitled to the'^^aine priv,ile{jes and responsibilities as are 

.1 <? 
«^ 

applicable to other citizens of the United States, to end their status 
as wards of the United States, and to srant theCall the "rights and pre- 
rogatives pertainin^j to American citizenship - - " According to Witt 
(22 i6^) the real purpose Congress intended by th^s policy was to cut doim 
goverraient spending. It soon became evident tliat passing bills did not 
necessarily maRe for independent, acculturated, assimilated Indians. 
Vast numbers created a sudden burden upon State and local governT.ents 

as wjli as ^ the public. This caused immediate immobilization of Indian 
'' ' - . * 

leadership to cope with the situation which culminated in compromise, 

"THS W^AR on POVERTY" - 

On February 13, 196^ i in response to the "V/ar on Poverty/' ^ 

Philled Nash, BIA Gbmmissioner, issued the follpwing statement; 

* ,"1. Unemployment ^ohsthe reservations rufis netween ^0 and 50 per 
^ cent - - - seveh\>r eight ti^.es the national average, 

2, Family inctmfe^^opythe reservations averages between on6- 



fourth and onl-third the national average. 

' V 

B in Pic 



3. Nine out ten Indian families live in nousing that is far 
below minimum standards .of comfort, safety, ^nd decency, 

4^ Average schooling of young adults oh- the reservations Is 

only eight year$ - - -'two thirds of the national average, ' , 

5. TheJi^yerage age at death on the reservation is Wl yfears, / 
two-thirds the figure for the national population." ^ 

Indians found thft they were sixth on, a list of Six ai?eas requiring 



r- / 
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• immediate attention when the "V/ar on Poverty" began 'to mobiiize (22 j6^). 

There is'' now collective interest and activity which encourages 
communication Uetween tribes, groups and individuals. This*. intertribal 
unity has met with successes in coplng^ith problems. Throilgh tr^-bal enter- 
prises growth and sS-volution of a socio'-?»political consciousness is- develop- 
ing. Off -reservation employment brings knowledge of the non-Indiarh?- 
world and recognition of the need for jnbre formal education. Increasing 
I family financial stability and participation in tribal ^aff^irs bringp moire 
knowledge -s^bout the benefits from.econofaic practices in Amei*ican^ socSfety, 

Successes In recent years have-fencoura^ed nationalistic activities 
among the Indian tribes/ The gefieral goals of this trend ""in Indian nation- 
alistic a.ctivities are't (l) Increased education of all kinds* on all age 
levels, improved "health and general welfare., (3) retention, of land, - 
.bas'e arid accumulation of more land, (^)**economic. development on the reser^r 
Vations, (5) true rather tha*" nominal tribali-^^s-olre^ (6) as.lumption ' 

of BIA functions as the 'individyal tribes reach the necessary lev^l of 

> . 7 ^- .■' <■ ' ■ 

• development required to da so/t7) greater political solidarity and strength 
ft * . ' ' ^ 

in order to exert slgnifjicarit control Over fh?ir affairs and^S) main- 
0 tenance and development of Indian culture. 

The anthropological term for t^he degree of uriity achieved by a ^ 
' culture is -integra,tion. A culture Is integrated to the extent tha-^ its 
patterns of behavior are interrelated (l0»7).* One question that arises is 

\ . . 

^ ' whether or not the Indian nationalistic trend will result in integration 



or a continued sub-cultural status. The American society is^ multicultural. 



IN DIAN^ i JGATIONi TO THE PRrJSSNT v . ',■ 

■\e plight of the Indian is a societal problem rather than a 

problem 'of the Indian* alone V Kaltscnnis. (3^:291) has pointed out that 

the melting pot Idea does not" work for Indians, The .>"salad "Boul" is 

now the analogy to use in describing the nature of Ai;|j|jcican society. 

This, is a combination where the ingrefiients preserve their •identity 

t ' 

\ ' -is. 

while at the sair.e time blend into a desirable unit. The Federal 
govermient has finally realized that*" assimilation was not the right 
policy for the Indian, They are now attempting bicultural and bilin- 
gual programs . , ' . . 

^ Two congressional acts stimulated by . the' "War on Poverty'' 

** . ■ , • 

which facilitated Indian education were the Bqijial Opportunit:^ct of 
1964 and the-Slementar6''/Secondary Act of I965 (l3«20). These provided 
funds for special ^>rograms and extra educational/personal services to 
schools serving children from low income families. Another major 
event was the Johnson-O'Malle'y 'Act, p,L, 73-16?, which designated funds 
to provide services to Indian children in public scjhools (28:^, As 
with all Federal funds ^ these funds -are made available on 'the basis of 
contract between the Bureau of Indian Affairs^ and the individual'^ state 
With an acceptable State Plan. ^ , 

^ ' ' More recently, Title IV of the Educatio^j, Amendment of 1972, or 
better known as the Indian Education Act, has established an Office of 
Indian Education within the U. S, Office of Sdijica.tion (3302). the mai 
purpose is to administer progrgjns -providing school districts and Ameri- 



can Indian organizations with. funds to improve educational opportunities 
for fndia,ns. An allocation of ^1? million i-irs made f or f isclil year 1973 
to implement programs authorized. , Indian participation, in the planning 
and development of the new programs is necessary" to approval by -the 
Commissioner. 

THE COLEMAN RSPORT 

' The Coleman Report of I965 under the U.^ S. Office of Education 

compared educational achievement of all ^minority groups (l3226)._ The 

findings indicate that the minority child fell farther ahd farther behind. 

Two factors are reported. to influence this. One factor is cultural 

alienation which leads to progressive psychological withdrawal from all p> 

that school implies. The second, factor is considered to be middle class 

American values which are often contrary tio traditional Indian values 

« 

(13«2?) (30:57). 

. * Cultural alienation together with ••progressive retarc^at'ion" wlrich 
^nay- be ^§1 factor in creating alienation. This is also rqfferred to as ''a 
"cumulative learning deficit/* The drop-out rate for Indian^ is highest 
tn the 8th grade just after transfer to pujslic school. They ar^ made 
aware of their .deficiencies" in competing with Anglo children and are 
no longer able to cope with the it* educational situation. Between 19o2 
and 1968, 57.25? graduated from high school while ^2.3^ dropped out but 
in the Southwest 'the drop-out rate for Indian students Is 38.7^ "in com- 
parison to ^7.7-^' In the Northwest (13:25). In other words, the drop-out 
rate Is higher in the Northwest than the Southwest. 



Reasons for academic failure are controversial but the factor 

., • - « . . 

of .a (l|ver5ent value system is prominent. The t traditional Indian values 

which aire contrary to American middle class values are: (Zintz, 30 1 57) 
1 1^ 
^ harmony with naturle justaposed vrith mastery' over nature 

" - - present time- orientation versus future, time orientation 

- - - le,vel of aspiration Is to follow the ways of the older- 

people, arid maintaiii^ status, quo rather than develop a^ 
keen sense of ' competition and ^limV the ladder of success 

- - to valtie. anonymity arid submissive ness rather than individ 

uality ^nd a^grepsivene^s y 

- - - to work to satisfy / preset needs^ and be willing to sMre' 

rather-^ than alway^ w^Kcing' to get ahead ^and save for the 
future . 

THE WacIEAN R?/TEl^ 

. MacLean (l3:20) sujpiarises sCme of the facts which the U, 
War on Poverty brought -bo light. Unemployment among Indians amounts ^ 
to ^ \fhile the national ^average is 3.5^. Of those who do work, one- 
third are under employed' or seasonal workers. Fifty'percept of 'the 
Indian families l^ve incomes '})e low $^,000 apd 75:^ are belojy $3,00a^.^ 
aJinually. The average age at d^ath of the Indian is ^-years while - 
the national average is^ 65-years. (The U. S. Department of Interior 
Press Release on February 1^, .196^ gives the ^verag§ age at^death as 
if2-years.) Th^ Indian infant mortality rate is 3^i5 1,000 which . 
is 12 points above the national^ average, ^ Ten percent, of all 'Indians ^ 
have no schooling and 60^ fcave less than an Qth grade ^eduq(at ion. 




A TAJ.' In 1968 there were 600,00Q. Indians in thelFnUgjd States, ^00,000 

f ^;^.|| y ^ ^ ■ 

Ji^l who lived on or near reservations and 200,000 of .school age (l3:2l). 
^^pver p'ne-half could speak only their native language which created 
v^^i^Spi^Qial problems In education. It was estimated that 9^"^ of all Indian^ 

' il" • • ^ 

* 'Lpnlldren were in school which constituted a ^ increase s^ince 196l^/In 
<''\;#hi|^ same year, a study of 38^ graduates from the Southwest^srix years 
"^ii^S'^ high school completion was carried out (13^28), ^^venty-four 
'"^r^ii^rit of these entered .academic or vocational ^^chools, Seyexi- percent 
' ;cio#i^"ted colle^ and 44'^ cor.pleted vooatipnal/technical -school. Reasons 

. gii^ln for failure to complete* the post secondary schools were listed as 

■ • - ' •■ " ■ ' * ■ * ' 

liplequate finances, military service, narriage , '^nd pregnancy. 

■ - 'rU:; . . . _ ' ^ . ^ ^ 

In 1970 there were 185,58? Indian' students ages-^- 5-18 enrolled in^ 

.schd:feils (13:22), Of these 6l.*?^ were in public schools-, 25.0^ were in 
' " ' V' . ' , . • • . 

PedejSll schools, and 5*. E^S were in mission schools. During this year, 

th^: Bureau of Indian Affairs operated 215 schools enrolling 52,195 / 

st^O^ts, In addition to this the BIA operated 19 dormit^pifes for. 4,0^3 

f chiidxen in public schools' and "undertook partial financial responsibility 

f or Wo-tbArds of all Indian children^ in public sqhoois. A total of 

1,681 pre-school children were enrolled in 59 'kindergartens. Graduates 

from the BIA high .schools during this year J totalled 1,939« 

Of the Indians who complete post secondary schooling, two-thirds 
of the females and^three -fourths of the males are employed,-- Tfie^emales 

are working pgcimarily in' clerical positions and report th6y are happy, 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ^ 

The males are working mostly in skilled and unskilled jobs and state 

V ^ " ■ • • ' ' ' 
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they are>dissattsf led, ' Havichurst iias f ound that the number of llndians 

\ . • . ' ' ^ , 

.attending college has increased, five times during a ten year span from 

s . ■ - ' 

•i960 to 1970. -The^re ar^ now 8,000 I/ndians in coller^e, 12^^ of the college 

^. ' ^ ^ ' \.J' • ^ ' ■ ' 

age group^.( 13:26). Reasons for thi/s no doubt include availability of 

m6ney through the BIA," Iriaiiin trl^s, and recruiting efforts of a 

number of agencies' (l3':28)/2^:25^ 

• ROLE OF THE BT^REAU'OP IrTOIAN AI^AlRS 

" - ' / - " ■ • ■■■■ V \ . . . ^ ' 

, * There wen^ 203,000 Indian s-tudents ^.n all types of school in 

1971 with 51,000 or these in BIA^ ^chools ^(25 »2). • The role of the BIA is 

'limited 'to fede'rally recj6gni?;ed Indians living or\ reservations or.:Indian 

ti?ust land. The central part of' the BIA .objectives includes 

" ^ - - - to carry du^i an effective program for students in Federa,! • 
schools designed to prepare the student for. successful 
living^ (19 ,.500 in BIA schools need special education, 
3,700^ receive services, over 15fOCKD do not) 

• to obta^^n school facilitif^^ for eligible Indian students^' 

(about /$90, 000, 000 for construction was- provided by Gongre^ss 
to the BIA in 19^9-73 but to bring up the remaining an 
ad:dit^onal jOne-half million dollars vfas needed) ^ 

. - • - to s^^cure v^^^alL'lndian children the educational opportunl- • 
tie^ available to all citizens through public e'ducation, 

. . " ^ ^ toy develop on the^ part of Indian groups, state and local 

o:^ficials recognit^ion and acceptance* of their full respon- 
sibilities for the education of Indians ' 

- - to retain the valuable elements of Indian life and to strengthe 

-> ■ y Jr. ■ 

the /pride of Indian. groups ahd the recognition by non-Indian 



■ • • . ■ - -19- : 

to the contribution of the Indian heritage "to our 

• • , . - .■ 

/ national life * v ' ' 

- to. secure regtilar attendance of all Indian students until 
they- grscduate and to appraise periodically the need for 

boarding schools, , , 

" • i , - ^ ^ 

The BIA budget irt^'fiscAl yeaj: 1972 wg.s $200^million dollars, * 
TheMuajor Qireas of use are^operatiDn/construction of Federal schools, . ^ 
Assistance for public schools ser^^ins; Indian student^ higher etilucatiQnal 
» assistance, and for adult education programs. There Is now an Indian 
Board of Education serving every Federal sch'ool. In current years^ 13. 
schools have been tiirned over to the coiruhunities in which they are located". 
Three Indian connunity colleges are operated under Indian control with 
support partially from Federal funds. . 

Navajo Gomunity College, now* located at Tsaile Lake, has been in 
•operation since- 1963. This is the first institution of higher learning 
in the United States owned and contrOHed by Indians (37:77^) (39:208) , 
No Navajos^are refused admission regardless of wHethej: they have a formal - 
education or not. Some take college courses or technical courses including 
rug weaving or silversmithing. The college hae 656 full-time studen'ts^, 
including members of 12 other Indian tribes plus a few white and blacks. . 

Recently a news item appeared in the Arizona Republic (26:18) that 
indicated most Indian students tend to enroll in college immediately after 
they graduate from high school, drop out for a yeatr or two,, and trherr return 
.to their undergraduate studi'es. Their most common majoM are^ education 
and social work with the ii^ greatest source of financial help from the 0 BIA, 

22 . ' 



^ t (J 

Of the 13,000 Indian college sfulients in the United States, a* randon 

sample of 3,000 indicated that pooj: study habits, lack or adequate pre- 

^ " '"^^ ' * • ' * . ^ 

paration in high school, lack of motivation andL lack of money are the 

biggest Droblerrs for Indian 'students. Skill acquisition', Association 

with other people arxi a sense of fulfillment were considered 'the most 

■ . .t - ■ ■ • ■ ■ • " • 

enjoyable aspects of college 'Hfe ^y the Indian students contacted. 

■ ■ ■ . ■ / " . 

Many BIA officials X^rA to see school ■drop-oHts in terms of 
opposing social forces^ (20:l65)% The teachers and administrators try 
to attract the young people^ J^o academic aihievemsnt as a way of pre- 
paring them for ^American soci.fety. v^eanwhile the ^Cndian elder§. try' to 
pull the ^oung people back into the 'undeveloped 'Reservation cultmre, 
Indian people would like improved educational and community programs 
designed to give ,the individual' a-^free choice in using his abilities . 
and at the same time, ma^intain his Indianness ( 12: 191). " 

CULTURAL IDSNTl'IVif IN R5PR533NTATIVB' ITOIAN G3JUPS, 

■ . ' ■ ...^ ■ * ■ 

^ The Papago system of education has remained central to their 

^ • . . •■ 

efforts to maintain their identity and internal social ord%r (21:l63). 

\ ^ ^ ^ 

There are six principles upon which' their process of education and 
'^socialization are based. These arei - \ ^ 

1) |)at^m of reward and- punishment, 

2) pattern of social deference , . 

3) pattern of jgint sharing of family^ work, V ^ \ , 

. ' ... ** 

pattern of supernatural "sanqtions as controls of disruptive 
^ i\and physically d^^rous , behavior, ^ > * 

" ■ ■ ^. ' 23. ' • ' ■ • t' / 



5; pattern of similarity of expected social behSiSiE^or T^or 



adultsr.ind children; and- ' . ' . jtj" 



6) pattern of treatment of child as a person. 



Tfe Papago child is. treated as a^dlstinct sbcial person with a » . 

' ■ ' " ' ^ ! ' ' * 

s^t of ideas .and' des.ires that are 'considered in choices ot action tfiaV 

directly affect him. The child is consulted as -to his wishes on'^m^tter;^ 

which adults feel an aduit'person wquld.have the right" to decide. This 

pattern of giving -^Jhie child wide freedom in personal choice5^.of socjal 

action is in accordance with the. adult social jieference patterp idea 

that consent of a junior is required, by senior in actions' affecting the 

.junpr person. This is the basic rationale of , adtjlts'^f or treatnient of 

thl^. child as a distinct social peirson.^ As he matures, consldeisLtion of 

, J- * - . 

the child as a: person is essentially 't^ feam^ through the "entire sociali- 
zation process, Ghoi<:es made by the child are accepted by .the adults 
Without comment. 

' ■ ^ .' ■ •■ ■ * .' ' 

The Hop i, as one example of the .jPueblo groups, have maintained 
a, strong sens^ of cultural identity and isolation* while viewing white \ 



education as a necessary accessory (7ill6) , Nuiaerous problems bonfront 
the Pueblo groups who have been pdlarlzed into progressi*Ve and conserva-p 
tive factions on many, issues (^(jfOl). Problems demanding decisions from 

' . V ; 

within the grqjdps include 'poverty ^ population growth, land rights,^ lan^ 

claims, rqligiouip activities, education, formation of Village constitutions 

' ^ . ' ^ ' • . • ' • 

and partici^atiort in Federal programs. These will serve to illustrate 

the complexity of their situation" as they strive to maintain their ^identity. 

' ■ ■ 24 , ■ - — • ■ 



AOTHROPbrCTxY AOT INDTAN" FlPr^GATTON * ^' _ * . / ^ 



If 



Murray and Rosalie './ax (I9 $3)^ criticize educational ^aearchers 
as. having a» vision constricted by. an interlockirf^ chs^n of assum.ptions, 
Jn the first place, they claim, researchers view schools 'as prir^afily • 
and exclusively agencies of fomal edv^cati^h rather than 'being social 
institions, , Second-ly, reseai'chers see 'student? as isolated individuals 
rather than social beings , who participate in the life of peer sqci'eties, 
ethnic ^groups! and the like. Third, researchers consider formal education 
as synonynous with' educati'6n, ' And fburth,« researchers 1:elieve that the 
principal task of the teacher is to educate; Therofcre, instead ^ 

quirin^ what s-ort of social procesdes are occurring, - i^searchers have 

■ ^ - . . - 

defined H:he.ii' problem as being one of discovering how to nake the oChools 
teach thdir .Individual students more,^ better, and faster,' 

Several studies have shown thfe desirability for developing 



tfeacher awareness of the relationship betvreen school- procedo*^ and. 

- «> ■ ■ . . * - 

cross-cultural influences (8:1^9). , Education is more than the more 

transmitter of cultural heritage. It needs to be jseen as ^the means for 

societal .survival and adjustment. * The student can be made to f'eel more 

secure if he is allowed to readjust his value ^nd evaluative structure 

in a manner that permits cultural realignments and readjustments to a 

constantly changing world. 

■ * ' " / — ^ 

There' are three aspects of a formal curriculum that teachers 

should consider. These are the content, the method^ of iftstruction, a*nd 

th^ order of instruction. The informal curriculum is reflected,. in the * 



* ■ * 



V ' • .school social atmosphexe through, the dre^s., code, the behavioral standards, « *^ 
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.the r9 waul systems, as well as treatnlent and expeet^ftions of, students. ^ ' • 
Almost universally American schodifi' present an informal curriculum V>ased '*t' 
on the American middle class' culture Of tj^ • school pelrsonnel X31ilv^3K a 
Mistbif'ically, the American school has perceived it^ iole in tea^cSiing 



across cultures as one 'of augmenting and haa^tenirng* the process of ^ccul-^ 



turatiort. Approache;^ to the curriculum encourage the eradicatior. 'of ' dis^ ^ 
vianee from "the American middle class* model (31s 165). ' " 



' . Indian 'childrcfi a^e taus^M to i^|s:n' in' twQ^iffere% viays (.5?252). . 

"^'.In school they l^eaVn the ways %hil%f^^C"\ At-home they 4e^arn ^the yays. ■ . 

of their people, "^cftne of these -cultural patterns ha$re been efuraol^f or*. . ^ \ . 



oVer 400 years. , It seem-aditeasonable that what i^ aeed^d ^is"-a 'brodlder - ■ ^ 
basj4 of Tcnowledfres afid understandings about cultures to e£f^t . gradual 



adS:ptarbaon on the part non-Indians ^nd Indians. Anthropologists can 



* provide valuable'*'assistance as resource persons im this r^spfct', , 

. Ninety-nine perce,nt of tfie a^ihropbipgists^ are employed- in insti- > 



tutiohs of higher "education t^9 s 13) .\ Presently ,^ it is €he^task-r>f \the 



teacher alone to inj:i6operate' antlT;ropological'' concepts into the curric^um^^ 
Sj^-ndler /(IB v70(^ suggests^ that eve-ry p^^ ' - . 

riched ty incoope ration of ethnological materials, particularly ori^culture 
ohistory. He further points out that these ideas c?an be facilitate an<J. 
implemented^ through joint meetings vof educators and. anthropologists, Ger-./ 
tainly the', innovative teacher/educarlrcr, »»culturally literate./' can d©-., * ^ 
-termine-the cultdraAy defihe^ limita within which to most effectively , . • 



transmit . the culture ^17il6lj , ,:j 

V 
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■ 

Myere and Gezi (l^:lS5) have made some very practical sugsestions - 
which can 1:^8 applied v to the Indian in the' classroom setting. ' One, become 
familiar with the subcultures, family -siructure, home enviroranent, cul- 
tural traditions and values of the Indians. Two., ^stablish a warm climate 
based on 'accpetance, appreciation and respect, without sacrificing authority. 
Th]tee, help students .undertand^ the dynamics of prejudice and its implica- 

tions for all groups. Foijr, demonstrate sensitivity to human relations 

» ■ . ' "* » ' « 

problems in the classroom, Five, and last, use teaching methods -specif i- 

• ' ' * ^ ' , ■ '■ . » ■■»'■. 

cally attuned to the needs of all'^studervts. ' ^ 

. ( . : ^ " • 

GONdLUSION . / 

• 'A rather bleak viewpoint has been posed' by R. Freeman Butts (35^66), 

' " ■ c 

with his comment that, " - - the attendance nunbe/s, of counrse, do not 

briMp! 




lemsyof education of Indians. If 



4/ything, th^y sim; 



n^tream of Amefrics^n educational problems t/ rural ^orien ted, / 



/ 



/ 



to ah urban environment tl' 



is mpte aii6n am hq^ile 



/ 



solve the 
them into 
youth trar 
than the, 

curriculu;4 tjkt pays virtually no atterAiofi to thh IndlanyH^^ritagej teac/iers 
who ha/e/ little iraining,-. understanding, /or apptreciati^ o^ tlfte special/ nee 
respect" ; 



ation and mpre contemptuou^yf popr vocationa^l/^ills^ a 



for resect" and dignity o^ a people who/must be abl^ to more skillfull^ be- 



tween the' traditional culture of tribal folk> socfiety anci a modern urbafn 



4: 



61vili25ation and be abierto find vaMes in both 



there is a s^idr^ity of educ^ktional antl:yropo 



; has positive aspects, lin tls^t, teachers/ediicators w4.ii find it necessary 

1 : ' .1 . ■ , r w ■■ / . 

ty) bjboadten their own background w^th inclusid^n iif ex:/! tural components. 




^Perhaps this 



Arizona has 96,000 Indians in a total population of 1,772,000 (23«l). 
^,Thls numlper Is significant^ enough to wajrjrant inclusion anthropolo- 
gical concepts in ^^)2c^rl^lB, to greater extent than Is mow present. 
It seems to me that -yr.e'task of the teacher/*iucator is to are cognize the 
interconnectediless of societies and cultures which make it ir.perative 
that attention te'^iven to curricular incooperaij^ion of other societies, 
ai^ cultures. Robert Redfield (l7:157-) po^n-i^s out the classroon as being 
Impoyi^nt only if it is understcj^ in its relation to the society ard ♦ 
culture of ^he people who occupy it. Teaching will be effective only as 
.it is, Elated .to society and- culture , 




/ : : ■ ■ :^ 
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FOR 4MDIAN 



Tltle^lV of the Education 'Amend- 
ments df 1972. 'better known as^Uie. 

4nd i afl Edue^Uaa. — Am_J^a^ 

estat)ljshe^w4th^n the U.S. Office of 
Educati X)n "the -Qtfice of ^ Indian 
baucaTlWrto ^mini^ter programs 
t^at provide local school districts and 
American 4Bd4a{v3?g§fii2aUaG^^ 
-~km4s — in\QXQy£_educatio^ 
opportunities for Indians. Under' 
Jiscal year 1973. spending authority. 
_$17 million was, -alfocat^d to the 
Office to implement programs 
authorized by thrt^ of the five parts 
of the Act. ^ 

Under Part A, 436 local education 
associations and school districts 
serving sonrAe iSs.OOO Indian students 
in 31 Stamps will receive SI 0.952 j9^6 
tQr develop programs within existrng, 
elementary and secondary school 
ciirriculums to meet the ^special 
vneecta ef thes^a children. Anojtier 
$547,618 is to be'spent m tenffnaTSf 
SQhodls 6^ or near reservations and 
not ^dmini^st^£ ed by local jducatit)'n 
gencfes. l -^-^-^-y-- 

8^art 8 of the Act provides for the 
c funding of^specific projects designed 
^ tddemoiTStrate innovative techniques 
^br^Jnrmroving educational oppor- 
mnltTe^foh Indian children. Under 
./fiscal /year 19^ spLending authority. 
P j $5 miliion will;be sp^t .pn 51 ^uch 
\ f profits. ' . • 

ider Part C of the Act. $500;dO0 
wlU go Into teji ^projects fpr adult 
Inojan education. The projects' 
developed 4are to inelude effort^ that 
:sslst Indian adults to^obtairKhigh 
^chodl equivalencies, "to improve 
their comRnunicatidn skills, and to 
participate in career developmeint 
bij progr&ms^ { • 

To assure Indian^ participation in 
ttte planning and development of the* 
nevy prpgrams, the Aje:^t' requires that 
t^e Cpmmissioner wn^ approval 
of ji^ant applicatipTis until satisfied 
6 "^^he tribal/ communities, and 
|^RjC"ularly parents of the 
aaMsfflffljn, haye/nad every opportunity 
j to % participajfe in : establishioa 



STATES 

AWSKA* 
ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 

DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA^ 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
I0WA_2 

KANSAS 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MAI^YLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 



Districts 

9 
24 
17 

4 

.A .1 



Grant 

% 1.532.982 
1.440.024 
107.715 



— T - nr.73 

Projects Grant . ^i^^^^ 



Proiects 

1 
7 
4 



200.00& 1 

994.239 

582.116 



fr73 

Grant 

J L.o89 



50.003- 
60,000 



78.3n 

30^)00 : 





- NEW MEXICO 
NEWYORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA . 
0H» 

Gl/u\ftO«rA 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
'^UTAH 
WASHINGTON 

- 'WEST VIRGINIA 

- WISCONSIN 
^ WYOMING 

TOTALS 



$10,952,376 



70.000 

sO.ooo 
4o.0ba 



$500,000 



projSc? and th'ai such participation 
will extend to its operation arfd 
evafuation. In additiqn. the Act also 
establishes a .15-member National 
Advisory Council on Indiar^ Educa- 
tion composed of lndians*and Alas- 
kan natives appointed by the Presir 
dent to^advise the^ammissioner of 
Education, on 'matters relevant to 
Indian education. Further informa- 
tion about the Irjdiar) Education Act 
or any programs' adrninistored under 



its authority, may -be bbtained 
writing to Tfie Office of Indian Educa 
tion, -^OO Maryland Ave\ 
Washington, DC 20202. 



• OlSCRIMINAtlONPROHiBITEO 

Title VI o» the Cfiwif Rtjhtt Act oU964 ttatet * No perwn thf . 
United StJtei shjil, on the ground of r^ce color or n9\t;>f*M 
ort£:a bo eicludec irom r tic «pdi lion in. t>e cenfed tne cw*^ei \% 
ot..o' bt lubjKted to discnmmation under Jny prog'jm^r W 
tivity r«<ei»injj Federjl financial *»ii»Unce. or oe to tre^^f ? i-* i 
the b^iis ol »ei under most edocJtion pronrimt or *?trt *v 
receivmc federjl jisittJnce Ail procramt cited in ihtf *tX<\*' 
like every other proer^cn "or ictiviiy/ re«eivifl» U'Uri .t.: 
JiiMtih^e ffom tne fOrpirtf 
't^etfjrt/^OT&eyjte art fbnihlr 



